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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Summer Books 





SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


By Rionarp Harpine Davis. 


With illustrations and a special cover design by Cnarites Dana Greson. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Fortieth Thousand. 
‘¢ There is a subtle intellectual charm about ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,’’ which is characteristic of the best American fiction 


of the day. 


In more than one passage it reminds us of Mr. Henry James at his happiest, whilst it has a life and a vividness 


which areitsown. Mr. Harding Davis always writes well; but he has never done anything better than this.”—London Speaker. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. DAVIS ARE: Cinderella, and Other Stories. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00; Stories for Boys, Illustrated. 


Stories. 


A STORYTELLER’S PACK 

By FRANK R. STOOKTON. Illustrated. J2mo. $1.50. 

Mr. William Dean Howells, reviewing this volume in Harper's 
Weekly, says: ‘In this latest book of his there is not one disappoint- 
ment. Life cannvut be without an object as long as there is the hope 
of something more from him.” 

MR. STOCKTON’S LATEST SUCCESSES: 

The Adventures of Captain Van Horn. 12mo. $1.50. 

Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht. 12mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 


MY LORD DUKE 

By E. W. Hornoune (Author of ‘‘The Rogue’s March,” ‘‘A Bride 

from the Bush,” etc.) 12mo. $1.25 

* Just as Jim Bludso saw his duty,so does Mr. Hornnng see his 
readers’ interest— a dead sure thing, and he goes for it there and 
then’ . . . Wecannvt cali ‘My Lord Duke’ anything but one of 
the most agreeable novels that we can remember.’’—London Academy. 


MARGARET OGILVIE 
5 her -— J. M. BARRIE. With Portrait. 12mo. $1.25. Twentieth 


“ Delicate as it all appears, itis really cut deep and graven hard; 
as lusty a piece of work as the arts of Greek gold-workers of old.”— 
London Academy. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 

The Story of his Boyhood. By J. M. Barrig. Illustrated by 

William Hatherell. 12mo. $1.50. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 

“A work of fiction thatis as original as it is fascinating. Here, 
indeed, is life itself and all the accompaniments thereof.”—Joel 
Chandler Harris. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. From the May- 
flower to Rip Van Winkle 

By DonALD G. MITCHELL (Ik Marvel). 

12mo. $2.50. h Thousand, 

“ We know not where else such effective sketches have been given 
of the literature of America and the conditions in which it is produced. 
The volume is beautifully and profurely illustrated. But it is charm- 
ing for its text alone—at once informing, entertaining and constantly 
delightful.”—New York Times, 


NANCY NOON 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 12mo. $1.50. Fourth Edition. 


“A new power in English literature is revealed in ‘Nancy Noon.’” 
—Phiiadelphia Telegraph. 


THE BUILDERS, and Other Poems 

By Rey. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. Elegantly bound in gilt vellum. 

12mo. $1 50. 

John Burroughs says of the bird poems which are included in this 
volume: ** Nothing truer to life has been written on these themes in 
this country.” 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP 
By ANTHONY Hors. 12mo. $1.60. 
** Six stories, each a miniature novel; all are clever and brilliant.” 
—The Churchman, 
THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, and Other Stories 
By Robert Grant. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


“These are representative stories by Mr. Grant, and show the 
reader by what art this clever author bas taken a foremost position 
among writers of short stories.”— Boston Journal. 


With ninety illustrations. 





12mo, $1.00; Gallegher, and Other 
12mo, $1.00. 


NOVELS AND STORIES BY HAROLD FREDERIC 


Four volumes. 12mo, gilt top, deckle edges. Each $1.50 In the 
Sixties ; In the Valley ; Seth's Brother’s Wife; The Lawson Girl. 


THE IVORY SERIES 


Each volume daintily bound in green and white, with gilt top. 
16mo. 75cents. The latest addition to this series of fascinating 
stories is: The Old Gentleman of the slack Stock, one of Thomas 
Nelson Page’s most characteristic and charming tales. 


Fomer volumes are: An Inheritance, by HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 
FORD; The Man Who Win«, by KOBERT HEKRICK; A Bride from the 
Bush, by E W Hornune; Amos Judd, by J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of 
Life, Seventh Edition; la, A Love Story, by “*Q” (Arthur T Quiller- 
Couch); Irralie’s Bushranger. by E. W HORNUNG; A Master vo 
by HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD ; The Suiride Club, by Robert Louis 
STEVENSON ; Madame Delphine, by GEO«nGE W. CABLE; One of the Vis- 
conti, by EVA WILDER BRODHEAD; A, Book of Martyrs, by CORNELIA 
ATWOOD PRaTT. 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES, and Other Stories 
By H. C. BUNNER. With twelve full-page illustrations by A, Cas- 
taigne, W. T. Smedley and Orson Lowell i12mo 81.50. 


‘There are seven sketches in the volume ‘and not one of them 
without conspicuous merit.”— New York Times, 


ARNAUD’S MASTERPIECE. 
Pyrenees 
By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. 12mo, $1.25 

‘+ Arnaud’s Masterpiece’ is distinguished by a sweet and noble 


seriousness ; it is calm and quiet; there ts nothing common or unclean 
within its pretty covers.”—Detroit Free Press, 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 


From a French Point of View. Sixth Edition. 
paper, 50 cents. 


** Of the book as a whole one may say without reservation that it is 
immensely entertaining, and that its unsparing criticisms, which are 
never malicious, may almost invariably be accepted as fully de- 
served.”— Boston Beacon. 


LIFE’S COMEDY (First Series) 

By Various Artists. 4to, $1.50. 

A volume containing 140 drawings from Life, which include the 
best examples of'the cleverest artists who have contributed to Life, 
and who have given that periodical its unique distinction: Gibson, 
Wenzell, Van Svhaick, Toaspern, A. D Blashfield, Suliivan, Mayer, 
Hyde, Keller, Parker, Broughton, Small etc. They are accompanied 
by witty bits of dialogue that give point to the illustrations. 


THE OUT-OF-DOOR LIBRARY 
In four volumes. Each 12mo, profusely illustrated, $1.50, 
** Angling,’’ ** Hunting,” ** Mountain Climbing.” 


‘The books are well illustrated and well printed. They are writ- 
ten by sportsmen who know their subjects and they are likely 
to have a permanent value.”—New York Tribune, 


A Romance of the 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25; 


A WINTER SWALLOW, with Other Verse 
By Epira M. THomas. 12mo. $1.50. 


“There is more poetry, and a finer kind, in this than in any vol- 
ume of American verse tnat we have had for years.”—R. H. SropDaRD, 
in the Mail and Express. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


CITIZEN BIRD: A Story of Bird Life for 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 








MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘* Birderajt,” ‘* Tommy Anne,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Beginners. 
and 
Dr. ELLIOTT COUES, 
Author of ‘* Birds of North America,” ete. 


Iilustrated with Drawings from Nature by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


A charming story for the young people, which c ntains not only much information about the life of birds in general, but also a guide to all the chief 
varieties of North American birds, their habits, economic value, ete. 


*** Citizen Bird’ is a delightful and at thesame 


“Teachers of natural science will find in Mrs. 
Wright’s ‘Citizen Bird’ a delightful book for 
young people, written especiaily fur thuse who 
are making a beginning in the s‘udy of bird 
life.”— From the New York Times 


time a must instructive bouk. None of us know 
as much as we ought about birds, and whether 
old or young we can easily increase our knowl- 
edge by spending an hour or two in perusing 
‘Citizen Bird.’ ’— From the New York Herald. 


‘There is no other book in existence so well 
fitted for arousing and directing the interest 
that all children of any sen-ibiliry feel towards 
the birds.” —From the Chicago Tribune. 


The Rural Science Series. 


Edited by Professor L. H. BAILEY, Corneli University. Two new volumes. 


The Principles of Fruit Growing. 
Fundamentals Common to ali kinds of Fruit Growing. 


By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, 
Professor of Horticulture, Cornell University 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


The Fertility of the Land: 


| A Discussion of the Relationship of Farm Practice to Saving and Aug- 


menting the Productivity of the Soil. 
By 1. P. ROBERTS, 
Director of the College of Agriculture Cornell University. 
Fully Iiluatrated. $1.25. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. 


The Relation between the Establishment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. 
By HENRY S. NASH. Professor in the Epi-copal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“* Profeesor Nash’s volume fulfils the promise of its title. It does more, indeed, for the author is something more and better than a mere epito- 


mizer of other men’s thoughts : 
himself to be a clear and original thinker.”— From The Tribune, New York. 


The Myths of Israel. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with ; — and Explanation of its Com- 

position. 

By AMOS K. FISKE, 
Author of * The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
The author resolves the ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into its com- 

ponent myths, explaining their siguificance and bearing in the literary 
and religious development of the Hebi ew people. 





Not only is his treatment of the grcat tnesis which he has undertaken to discuss free and suggestive, but he shows 


The Social Teachings of Jesus: 
An Essay in Christian Sociology, 
By Professor SHAILER MATTHEWS, Chicago University. 
Cloth, 12mo, In Press 


It is based on the belief that Jesns as a strong thinker must have bad 
some central tri.th or conception. Starting with this fundamenta) cine 
ception. tue author endeavor» to trace its application by Jesus himself to 
various aspects of social life. 


NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER HOLIDAY READING. 


The Grey Lady. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“ Deeply interesting, original, and cleverly 
comuaned."—The Oakiand T; ibune. 


Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


The Choir Invisible. | In the Tideway. 


| 
| 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
| 
| 


By FLORA ANNE STEEL, 
Author of ** On the Face of the Waters,” 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 


A Rose of Yesterday. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of * Casa Braccio,” ete 
Mr. Crawford is, as ANDREW LANG says, ‘* the most ve satile and various of modern novelists. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
A master of the narrative style, he throws 


a subtle charm over all he touches” Mr Allen. «lso. so Bliss Carman-w: ites, is ‘one of the first of our novelists to-day,” with “a prose style of won- 
derful beauty,” while Mrs. Steel's new book is described as “ a piece of evenly briliiant writing.” 


SHORT STORIES. 


In the Land of the Snow Pearls. 


Tales of Puget Sound. 
By Mrs. ELLA HIGGINSON. 
Cloth, cr. 8v0, @1.50. 


Each of these volumes is a picture of life in one section of the country, very sucvessfnl in preserving the loval atmosphere. 


Old Times in Middle Georgia. 


By the Author of ‘“Dukesborwugh Tales.” 
By BR. MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
Cloth, cr 8vo, $1.50. 
Asthe Detroit Free 


Press says of the t»les ot Puget § und, “there is not a dull story in the book.” To Mr. Johnston we owe the permanent possession of a view of life 


which now belongs to a vanished past. 


JUST READY. 


With the Turkish Army in Thessaly. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, Author of * A Ride Through Western Asia” 


With Lilustrations and Maps 


“ This is the book which was reviewed at some length in the NaTION last week with comments on the writer’s “essential fairness, 
clear descriptions,” “ the powerful interest of his story,” ete , and with the following paragraph in conclusion : 


Cloth, 8vo. Price, $2.50. 


” studiously 


** The unity of effect achieved inthis narrative is so happy that those who read it may almest recret as time mispent the attention given to 


piecemeal r¢ ports publirhed ip the daily press as the war proceed 


ed. A-ertain talsity of persp-ctive and lack of proportion is unavoidable so long as 


the events dt scribed are in progress, and rendeis the refarhicning of a war correrpendent's original material before it appeais in permanent form 
oO! 


necessary. 


is has rarely been done to better purpose th: n in the present buvk.” 


ADDRESS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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= 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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President Andrews and Brown University 

THERE ARE two unfortunate circumstances attending the 
controversy which has arisen over the action of the Corpora- 
tion of Brown University in requesting a conference with 
President Andrews and in expediting his resignation. It is 
unfortunate that the committee of three appointed to repre- 
sent the Corporation in the conference should have based 
its objections to the President's course, not on the fact that 
this responsible head of the University possessed a mind 
capable of holding erroneous views of a most vital character, 
but that, honestly holding them, he should be so impolitic 
as to express them. He might hold that, in the United 
States, tor instance, a debt of two dollars could be paid with 
one, while in all other lands it required two hundred cents 
to make the debt good. He might fail to see that, when a 
German widow lent our Government in its time of need the 
money to buy a bushel of wheat, it is unfair to expect her to 
receive in return only enough to purchase half a bushel of 
wheat. That is, in a plain question of national honesty, he 
was welcome to accept as honest what every member of the 
governing board of the University holds to be absolutely 
dishonest, if only he would refrain from making such views 
public. ‘The change hoped for by them,” as they put it, 
“is not a renunciation of these views, as honestly enter- 
tained by him, but a forbearance, out of regard for the in- 
terests of the University, to promulgate them, especially 
when to promulgate them will appeal most strongly to the 
passions and prejudice of the public.” This certainly is an 
unhappy position to take. 

The other unfortunate circumstance is, that the younger 
members of the Faculty, after a very clever protest against 
this narrow view on the part of the Corporation, should have 
considered the defense complete and called for a decision in 
favor of the defendant and a restoration ‘of the status quo. 
“We do not speak,” they say, “in defense of the Presi- 
dent's financial views, for nearly all of us are, so far as we 
understand the question, opposed to them. * * * In 
any cause less sacred than that of freedom of speech and 
thought we should not have spoken at all. But we believe 
that invaluable interests of the college, and of all colleges in 
the land, require us to make this protest and to vindicate 
for President Andrews, and for all presidents and professors, 
a perfect liberty of utterance upon all public questions.” 

This, of course, is a fair answer to the position taken by 
the committee of the Corporation, but is it a fair and full 
answer to the real question at issue, as the Corporation and 
the community in general understand it? The Corporation 
of Brown University undertakes to form and officer a small 
band of fighters in the cause of truth, whose sole object 
shall be to discover truth and to defend it, to recruit new 
facts and organize them in the support of truth, to en- 
list the younger part of the community, the rising gen- 
eration of men, in the enthusiastic onslaught upon error. 
Perhaps there is no more pernicious error in the community 
than that which holds that fifty cents will pay a dollar debt, 
that repudiation of promises is not treason to organized so- 
ciety. Certain it is that the gentlemen governing Brown 
University hold that this is a fatal error, and it seems to be 
quite certain that the younger members of the Faculty take 
the same view, while President Andrews defends the op- 
posite. The Corporation clearly holds that one of the most 
substantial of facts to be defended by the little army of 
scholars which they are to officer and keep in the field—a 
fact long since ascertained with clearness, and in itself un- 
alterable—is that a promise is a promise, that a deb: is to 
be paid in full, even if it make the creditor richer than he 


th@@ght to be and the debtor poor indeed. The question, 
therefore, which the members of the Corporation have a 
right to consider in officering their little army of truth is, 
What general recognizes truth when he sees it, and can best 
defend it, and inspire his followers in support of it—what 
president has a clear eye to detect error, and, then and there, 
with a compact though small band of scholars, has the cour- 
age to attack it? It is to truth thus compact and well-com- 
manded, and to no other, that Milton’s dictum applies, “And 
though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter ?” 

No question of freedom of opinion and speech is involved ; 
the question is simply whether one who, being free of 
speech, shows himself to be in sympathy with error, shall lead 
our little army of truth against the bulwarks of error. 


@a. 


Narcissus up to Date 


THIs AGE is analytical in regard to all subjects pertaining 
to the making of dollars and cents; and at the present mo- 
ment the matter undergoing thoughtful discussion in literary 
circles is the manuscript market. Authors who heretofore 
have “lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,” now very 
sensibly put aside that antiquated custom, pore over a jour- 
nal to learn its characteristic rhetorical mechanism, and 
then most practically set to work to lisp in the particular 
manner best calculated to call forth a check from said jour- 
nal. Recently a progressive educator tried, with some 
school-children, an experiment which ought to be of great 
benefit to writers, for it seems to show that it is just no use 
at.all to write fairy-tales for young folks Such tales should 
be written, instead, for weary-brained adults; for, indeed, 
there is no mind so severely utilitarian as the clear mind of 
childhood, and to age alone belong the dreaming of dreams, 
the seeing of visions, and the love of the marvelous. Youth 
wants only the most prosaic of facts, and, if left to itself, will 
dig such facts even out of the intricacies of a Greek myth. 

What can be more creditable to the scientific and practi- 
cal spirit of the age than the following story of Narcissus, 
after those level-headed children had divested it of its flimsy 
Greek mysticism, and reclothed it in ideas of the most rigid 
American precision? The tale was given to them in about 
this shape :— 

‘Once a youth named Narcissus was out hunting with his 
friends. He became separatcd from them, and, while wandering 
about lookiag for them, he came to a beautiful fountan. Koneel- 
ing down beside the water, he saw his own image reflected in the 
clear stream, and fell in love with it. Day and night he knelt 
there begging the image to cone out and be his dear companion. 
But the face only smiled plcadingly at him, and of course n ver 
answered: so poor Narcis-us pined away and at last died. His 
friends found only his dead body. They were broken-hearted with 
grief, They went away to prepare his funeral pyre, but when they 
returned, the bi dy was rowhere to b2 seen, and in its place wasa 
sweet little flower which they named after him, and which we call 
Narcissus to this very day.”’ 

To help the youthful students of poet-lore to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the touching myth, they were led to expand 
it by thorough. discussion ; its place in art was shown to them 
by means of statuary and pictures; and, finally, as a method 
of discovering what new and fanciful beauties it had gained 
during its temporary lodgment in the pure and creative mind 
of childhood, they were asked to reproduce it in their own 
words. This they obligingly did. Their version is given 
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without comment. The skeptical reader is assured that the 
language and ideas are wholly their own—nothing has been 
touched up for literary effect, and no alteration has been 
made, except in the case of some weirdly phonetic orthog- 
raphy. The word “imaginationery ” was kept on account 
of its seeming to possess a flavor of tolerant fongerenengpet 
to be found in its cognate terms “imaginative ” and - 
aginary.” 

‘* Once upon a time in Greece there lived a man named Narcis- 
sus who was very kind and who was a hunter. I think he had 
short light hair. A peculiar thing about him was that he never 
wore a hat, nor shoes and stockings, and when he went out he 
would wear a sheet over his shoulder. One day in this far-off land 
in the east, Narcissus was out hunting with his compznions when 
he lost sight of them, and saw a fountain flashing beneath a sun- 
beam. He must have wanted a drink for he knelt down and 
looked in. There he saw his own image but he thought it was a 
beautiful fairy sprite who lived in the water. I don’t think Narcis- 
sus ever washed himself very much or he would have seen his face 
in the water before. He was a kind-hearted man and always in 
love, so day after day, and night after night he stayed beside the 
clear brook, wondering and thioking but never losing sight of the 
fairy as he thought it was. He said to it, ‘ You have the loveliest 
face of anyone I ever laid eyes on. Won't you please come with 
me? I will surely give you my jewels and everything else 1 have.’ 
And the face only smiled at him. He stayed there forgetting 
about his meals and sleep and at last he died of hunger. The idea 
of this story is a sort of sad idea. I think it is an imaginationery 
story and not true in some things. Narcissus spoke to the image 
like a foolish baby, and I think the man who wrote the story made 
up a lot of it. When the friends of Narcissus found him there dead, 
they were filled with sorrow and they went away to get some wood, 
for in those days when a man died his friends buried him in a wood 
pile. When they came back they found Narcissus was gone, and to 
their surprised eyes there was a flower growing in the place. So 
they called the flower Narcissus, and to this very day it blooms 
once a year and is sweet and beautiful. It does not last very long 
and has a sweet smell to it. I don’t think Narcissus was very old.” 

Reflective authors may get food for thought from this 
nineteenth-century rendition of Narcissus—a tale now war- 
ranted to wash without danger of losing color or shrinking. 


Marion Hitt. 
@a. 


Literature 


‘¢ A History of the Royal Navy’’ 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By William Laird Clowes, 
assisted by Sir Clements Markham, Capt. A. T. Mahan, U. S.N., 
HI. W. Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, E. Fraser, etc. 5 vols. Vol. J. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

THE LITERARY WORLD has waited long for a respectable 
history of the English navy. The naval history of Sir Harris 
Nicolas does not extend beyond the time of Henry V, and 
is interesting chiefly to the naval archeologist. Lediard’s 
stops at 1735. Capt. Edward Pelham Brenton, R.N., who, 
we may remind our readers, was born in Rhode Island, was, 
as a naval historian, superficia! and wholly unreliable; and 
William James, an industrious collector of material for a 
naval history, was entirely wanting in the faculty of general- 
ization. His descriptions of battles are statements of fact 
without political or strategic significance. The fact that he 
was a detenu in this country, for a short time during the 
War of 1812, seems to have so embittered him against 

' America and Americans as to have rendered him incapable 
(to state it mildly) of treating that part of naval history with 
impartiality. Such as it is, James’s “* Naval History of Great 
Britain ” has held the first place as an authority on the sub- 
ject of which it treats for three-quarters of a century, or since 
ts first appearance in 1822. 

There are other works bearing on the subject, such as 
Charnock’s “Biographia Navalis,” from 1600 to 1798; 
Schomberg’s Naval Chronology, Campbell's Lives of British 
Admirals, ‘containing also a new and accurate naval history 
from the earliest period”; the histories of Hervey, John 
Payne, Yonge and others, each one of which has contrib- 





uted its quota, of more or less value, to the fund of general 
information, on subjects connected, directly or indirectly, 
with the English navy. But there is not a single work ex- 
tant worthy of so great a theme as the history of what is 
now, and has been since the defeat of the Invincible Ar- 
mada, the most powerful navy the world has ever known. 
From these prefatory remarks we turn with feelings of the 
liveliest interest to the consideration of the first volume of 
what promises to be a really great work by Mr. Laird Clowes 
and his distinguished collaborators. Their very names are 
a guarantee of the success of the undertaking. 

Mr. Laird Clowes himself is a writer of ability on many 
topics connected with naval affairs. Under the pen-name 
of “‘ Nauticus” he has been for some -years past a liberal 
contributor to English periodicals. He is, moreover, a mem- 
ber of the United States Naval Institute, and Gold Medallist 
of that Quarterly. Sir Clements Markham is well known to 
the literary world, aside from being President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Mr.Wilson’s “ Ironclads in Action” 
has been well received in this country. Capt. Mahan’s 
works on “Sea Power” have influenced the naval policy of 
almost every maritime state save, perhaps, hisown. Ina 
notice of his “ Life of Nelson,” an English reviewer observes 
that “the moral problems with which he had to deal in this 
book are of wider human application than even those great 
political and statesmanlike questions which, both in this and 
in his former works, have in his lucid exposition been 
handled in such a manner as to influence the decisions of 
kingdoms and empires and materially to affect the relations 
of the Great Powers of Europe.” And Mr. Roosevelt, in 
his admirable “Naval War of 1812,” fully attained his 
avowed purpose in the accuracy and absolute impartiality 
of his narrative. This unique collaboration is certainly a 
high and well-merited tribute to American authorship, and 
must recommend the book to every intelligent teader on 
this side of the Atlantic. Aside from its mere commer- 
cial value, it furnishes material for an exceedingly interest- 
ing “international episode,” and marks a distinct era in 
historical literature. 

The first volume of the work embraces the period 
between the years 55 B.C. and A. D. 1603; or, from 
the Roman invasion of Britain to the destruction of “ The 
Most Happy Armada,” in 1588 (both inclusive). It ends 
with an account of the voyages and discoveries of the 
Elizabethan navigators. We are for the first time intro- 
duced to the sea forces of Britain as allies of the Veneti. 
The latter are referred to by Cesar in high terms of praise. 
They were the hardest sea fighters he had encountered, but 
his trained military eye saw nothing in the contingent of the 
Britons worthy of record. This is an interesting historical 
fact. The aboriginal Britons were of Celtic origin, and the 
Celts, though brave and warlike, have not the racial char- 
acteristics which lead to maritime enterprise and its con- 
comitant colonization. The decline of the Roman power in 
Britain is followed by the invasions of the Norsemen, the 
infusion of the blood of the maritime peoples of the north, 
and the formative period of the English character of the 
present day. All this is particularly interesting and in- 
structive to. the great branch of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
America. Indeed, it may be regarded in a sense as part of 
our own history. A just distinction is made—and one rarely 
observed—between the civil and the military history of 
haval affairs, the two running on parallel lines, as it were, 
throughout the work. The style is, for the most part, clear 
and concise, dignified without being tedious, and, in every 
way, quite in keeping with the magnitude and importance of 
the work. 

Not so with the General Preface, which is careless in 
style and inaccurate in statement. The act of Parliament 
cited in the opening lines declares that it is on the navy 
that, “ under the good Providence of God, the wealth, safety 
and strength of the Kingdom chiefly depend,” and not, as. 
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in the preface, “the wealth, the prosperity and the peace of 
these islands and of the Empire mainly depend.” *“ Colo- 
nies” are not usually ‘‘ discovered,” or “acquired”; they 
are established or planted. Brenton’s history in two vol- 
umes is not an “essay.” Furthermore, it is not in keep- 
ing with a work of such a permanent character as this one 
promises to be, to notice the aspersions of an irresponsi- 
ble and ephemeral press. For future editions the Gen- 
eral Preface should be rewritten; in the meanwhile it 
should not be bound up with the body of the work. We 
notice this blemish with sincere regret, as it tends to cheapen 
the product of the great labor and research manifest on al- 
most every page of the book, and contrasts unpleasantly 
with the scholarly style which otherwise characterizes the 
greater part of the work. 

We look forward to the appearance of the second volume, 
confident that it will maintain the high standard established 
by the present one. 





‘sHistory of the Christian Church’’ 
By John Fletcher Hurst. In 2vols. Vol, I, (Vol. VII of the Library 
of Biblical and Theologicat Literature.) Eaton & Mains. 

IT Is A BOON to the student of to-day to be able to get 
from a modern scholar a presentation of the history of the 
Christian Church in a form so accessible and so low in price 
as is this portly volume. Whether scholar or preacher, he 
is best furnished for his work who is able to take long views 
of the subject which he presents, and to see things in perspec- 
tive. Such preparation makes him proof against passing 
sensations and temporary fashions and enables him to form 
those judgments and opinions which are likely to be worth 
having in the future as well as in the present. Coleridge 
well says that “‘to most men experience is like the stern 
lights of a ship, which illumine only the track it has passed.” 
To most readers this is the only lesson gained from history 
—light on the past, but not on the future. And yet he who 
is historically informed as to the movements of men and the 
power of passion to impel to action and to distort temporary 
judgment, will be best furnished to judge the men and events 
around him. If he cannot have the. sunlight which makes 
plain the path of the future, he can at least have the moon- 
light which comes by reflection, and this when the path is 
dark is sure to help the pilgrim on his way. Certainly, the 
young man who knows history well need not wait for gray 
hairs and physical infirmities to get that wisdom which the 
study of history rightly pursued will surely give him. 

It becomes increasingly important to know which histor- 
tans to tead; for, apart from the literary pleasure, it is 
but waste of time to follow a leader who indeed carries a 
compass, but whose prejudices, like the iron in the badly 
loaded ship, deflect the needle from its true point and di- 
rection, One must have for his mentor in history one who 
is at least partially unshackled from the prejudices of his sect 
or country, and whose familiarity with facts and writings, 
with places and persons, with the startling, sensational and 
temporary, has been purified and corrected by knowledge 
of permanent landmarks, unchanging currents and the fixed 
stars of light and truth. 

Bishop Hurst is not unknown as a historian, We remember, 
years ago, his “History of Rationalism,” which showed 
not only thorough knowledge of his theme, but had a glow 
and warmth that made the reading very pleasant. For 
over forty years, Dr. Hurst has been known by his histor- 
ical works, and now, in the ripeness of his powers, he stands 
as one of the foremost two or three living church historians 
in America. In the first volume of his history of the Chris- 
tian Church, there is just enough introductory matter to 
show what Church history is, and why and how it should be 
studied. Then comes a luminous and very readable account 
of the Church in the apostolic age. The author has brill- 
iantly sketched the historical preparations of Christianity. 
Though his picture of the moral destitution of paganism 
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will be considered rather old-fashioned by some, yet it has 
the merit of being true, besides being wonderfully like that 
contemporaneous ancient world, if we may so call it, which 
one can find and see in the Christless lands of the Orient to- 
In his treatment of topic after topic in the apostolic 
period—Jew and Gentile, doctrinal basis and literature, 
worship and life,—one finds everywhere proportion and cor- 
rect perspective. So, also, in regard to the period of perse- 
cution and defense, which he calls the patristic age. The 
organized opposition, the persecutions with torture and 
death, the literary attack, on the one hand, and the resist- 
ance of the Christians both by literary argument and by 
holy and beautiful lives, on the other, are set forth with 
clearness and power. In reading of the various sects, ofthe 
compromises and attempts to make Christianity appear sim- 
ply but another phase of the old faiths and traditions, we 
are reminded of what can be seen to-day in the countries 
where the Gospel is making sure progress, while yet the 
men steeped in pagan philosophy are loath to accept it. 
One gets a vivid idea, from these pages, of how early Chris- 
tianity was conditioned, and how it had to grow amidst 
opposing forces. The story is old, but the setting is new. 

While the footnotes show familiarity with the ancient 
authorities as well as with modern scholarship, the text 
flows on clearly and smoothly. Bishop Hurst shows himself 
familiar with the forgeries and shrewd devices of various 
modern rascals to further their foolish notions and wicked 
acts, by appeal to ancient names and institutions, In en- 
tering upon the controversial age, or the Church in union 
with the Roman Empire, we find the same ability in stating 
beliefs and theories which the author has shown in narrating 
facts. This part of the work gives us striking proof of the 
effect of Christianity in quickening the human mind. The 
middle ages are placed between the period of Charles the 
Great and the appearance of Luther. In the section where- 
in this period is treated is a sketch of Islam characterized 
by a candor and breadth of view which contrast notably 
with the deliverances of certain older historians. The 
chapters on the conversion of Germany show a special 
warmth of treatment and firmness of touch, for here the 
author is at home, not only with the poetry and history of 
his theme, but the very landscape lies, as it were, continu- 
ally before his eyes. We are told of the labors of Boniface, 
of Patrick, of Anselm and Becket ; and then come accounts 
of the Crusades, of the Waldenses and of the medizval dis- 
senters, 

There is scarcely a subject connected with the history 
of Christianity, whether in doctrine, polity, philosophy, art, 
learning, hymnology, the drama, politics or persecution, 
which the author does not touch upon, and, touching it, 
illuminate. It would be hard to discover his own doc- 
trinal affiliations or subjective opinions, for he gives us both 
sides of each case, and even when he cannot refrain from 
reproducing some delightful old anecdote, he is sure to 
remind us that there are those who discredit it. Altogether, 
this is a work of high order, not only in scholarship, but 
in the spirit of absolute fairness which breathes on every 
page. The concluding chapter, on the gain and loss of the 
middle ages, is an example in point. _ Having lived in ori- 
ental lands, where one sees ancient history re-enacted before 
his eyes, the reviewer can heartily commend this portly 
volume to missionaries especially, as well as to intelligent 
laymen and clergymen at home. 





*¢ Modern Poet Prophets ’’ 

By William Norman Guthrie, Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co. 

THE AUTHOR of this book cannot be classed with the ladies 
and gentlemen who band themselves together to study this 
or that poet and to publish their discoveries in “papers”’ or 
“transactions.” His field of labor has been wider, his aim 
more definite. He has endeavored to extract from half a 
score of modern poets something like a new reyelation. 








































































































We gather from the arrangement of his essays, though it is 
far from complete or consistent, that Whitman's is the fullest 
and clearest prophecy; but it is worth while to follow him 
through what he has to say on Leopardi and Shelley. He 


does not find that Sénancour, Arnold, Rossetti, Clough, - 


Hauptmann—all of whom he criticises at some length—have 
advanced the new revelation much. Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Byron he compares, in appendices, with Swinburne, 
Shelley and Whitman. Blake, Browning and Tennyson are 
reserved for a future volume. But we may assume that in 
the three poets first named we shall find expressed the doc- 
trines which the author of ‘‘ Modern Poet Prophets” con- 
siders of most importance. In a short review we may there- 
fore ignore what he says on the others, and leave out of ac- 
count, also, a couple of chapters on “ Ideal Womanhood” 
and “ The Permanence of Art,” which have little to do with 
his leading theme. 

The problem of which our. author wishes to find a solu- 
tion in his poets is the ancient one of the existence of evil. 
But a new turn has been given to the old question in our 
day by the announcement that natural law makes no par- 
ticular account of humanity, that life is apparently but an ac- 
cident in the grim career of a blind and unfeeling universe. 
Hence Leopardi's “ evolutional pessimism.” We have to 
fight with Nature for bare existence, it seems; and even this 
incessant warfare has not taught men to stop quarrelling 
among themselves, The only sure relief from misery, short 
of death, is to be obtained by surrendering oneself to the 
mystical contemplation of the unity of all things, which, itself, 
is a sort of death, ending usually, asit does, in unconsciousness. 
Sénancour, Arnold, Rossetti and the rest present, only in 
various phases, the same problem, and give as unsatisfactory 
answers. Thegeneral trend ofthings is against man; where- 
fore let us find what consolation we can in wheeling a barrow 
with Sénancour, or playing at medizvalism with Rossetti, or 
at Hellenism with Armold. But these pleasant occupations 
cannot quite take the place of a sturdy belief in the ultimate 
prevalence of good. 

We turn back to Shelley, who, at least, was not greatly 
troubled by the bugaboo of a godless and unsympathizing 
nature. With him, arbitrary human government held the 
place of chief ogre ; and we have it in our power to dispose 
of that promoter of evil. Dethrone the kings, disband the 
armies, discredit the notion that the divine government, too, 
is based on force, and mankind will at once be restored to 
paradisiacal innocence and happiness. ‘That is the obvious 
sense of much that Shelley has written. But Mr. Guthrie 
maintains, in the course of a long and interesting analysis 
of the “ Prometheus Unbound,” that Shelley did not expect 
us to burn our ships before making the voyage. We must 


first become innocent, and then we shall be free; a con- - 


clusion to which the Church might say Amen. 

Prometheus in Shelley’s drama is the creative soul, at first 
divided against itself. In its individual form, not yet at one 
with the universal, it sets up a ruler who is to govern in its 
interest. But the violent rule of Jupiter is directed against 
its higher interests. The soul thus discovers its superiority 
to pain, and its essential unity with all that is. Meanwhile 
force seeks to establish itself by law—Jupiter marries Thetis. 
But the result of their union is Demogorgon, the spirit of 
Democracy, who overthrows the government of force andsets 
free the soul, now completely in harmony with itself. The 
final anarchy cannot begin before this complete and blissful 
harmony of man with man and with Nature is attained. 

If this view of Shelley’s meaning is correct, we are thrown 
back again to the mystical communion with the whole, as 
the means to rid ourselves of evil. Our author extracts 
much the same doctrine from Walt Whitman. Self, inde- 
pendent of Nature and of other selves, supremely confident 
and satisfied with itself, is what Whitman celebrates. It 
is nearly his whole creed, as it is that of the “average 
American” whose spokesman he declared himself to be. But 
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the self so appealed to Whitman that, like. our Aryan fore- 
fathers, he had to believe in a personal immortality. He 
appears to have adopted something from every creed known 
to him that affirms the immortality of both soul and body. 
Metempsychosis, the “spiritual body,” cosmic cycles, all 
appealed to him. Led by Emerson, or the Brahmans, he 
dallied, in particular, with the doctrine of the expansion of 
the individual self to include the universal—a notion the 
opposite of Leopardi’s—as one might speak of infinite space, 
as an extension of his own abdominal cavity, or of Europe 
as a little place out in the bay. Yet, it is sometimes said 
by his detractors that Whitman had no sense of humor. 

It would be easy to show that this principle of the solidar- 
ity of the individual with the all, which our author finds in 
so many modern poets, has been taught in many forms from 
the most ancient times, and that the mystical experience 
which he appears to rate so highly, as something above and 
beyond thought, is only an abnormally lengthened and vivid 
consciousness of the major premise ; but we prefer to follow 
his example in refusing to send up, as he puts it, a kite of 
our own, to show how the wind of prejudice is blowing with 
us. We have given our view of his view of the poet’s views. 
But we will add that those who wish to discover from the 
poets themselves what they thought on these high matters, 
may save themselves a lot of trouble if they will take Mr. 
Guthrie along as guide and interpreter. What if the poets, 
after all, saw but little farther than their respective noses ? 
What if their best anodyne or panacea was known to Lao- 
tse and the writers of the Upanishads? It may still retain 
something of its old time efficacy. And it is pleasant, at 
any rate, to be able to believe that you understand what 
you read. 





‘* At Random ”’ 
Essays and Stories. By L. F. Austin. Ward, Lock & Co. 

To THE STUDENT of English humor, a thing much maligned 
and often doubted, this volume must come not only as a de- 
cisive refutation of the flippant contention that it is non- 
existent, but as establishing and defining its most recent 
phases. 

Mr. Austin’s humor is nothing if not English. In a 
measure autobiographical, since the incidents with which it 
deals are gathered about the life of a London journalist and 
dramatic critic, it finds opportunity in addition to touch 
lightly almost all of the foibles and the concerns of a con- 
gested and century-end civilization. Its charm is its com- 
fortable drollery, which begins with the first line of the preface 
and continues gracefully and unfalteringly throughout the 
book. Viewed in the broad outline of generality, there is 
little to distinguish it from such fun-making as that with 
which we have already become familiar through the medium 
of the London weeklies and by association with Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome. Here is the time-honored up-river trip, and its 
inevitable consequence of misunderstanding with the irate 
and implacable landowner on the bank; here are the humor- 
ously strained relations with the fellow-lodger upstairs ; here 
is the whimsical condemnation of cabby, “the London 
gondolier”; here, in all their pristine freshress, are the 
mirth-provoking situations possible in the barber's chair. 
And yet, so far are we from impatience with their reiteration 
that we find ourselves with a new delight conducted among 
them by a guide of wide reading and comprehensive observa- 
tion, and one who is withal the master of an art of present- 
ment which is judicious, delicate and rare. 

Almost as inevitable as the punt trip on the river in the 
work of the contemporary English humorist is the Jaunching 
of a shaft at America. Even Mr. H. G. Wells's urbane and 
inimitable uncle found it so great a country that it was best 
seen in perspective. Mr. Austin, himself one of the fore- 
most after-dinner speakers in London, has an essay on post- 
prandial oratory, in the course of which he conjures up his 
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“ awful recollection of a convivial evening in Philadelphia, 
when the chairman arose in the middle of the oysters and 
expatiated on the virtues of a guest named Riley, which ap- 
parently could not wait forthe rest ofthe repast. Mr. Riley's 
acknowledgment of this impatient enthusiasm was preceded 
by an incantation :— 
‘ This is Mr. Riley 
Who is spoken of so highly, 
And who lives at an hotel.’ 

After this the dinner proceeded for a course or two, and 
then a man, who had no outward sign of barbarity about 
him, sprang from his seat and plunged into a discourse which 
began with the Wars of the Roses, and came down by easy 
stages to the innocent visitor from England who was sitting 
opposite to him. It was as if a member of the Holy Inqui- 
sition had suddenly found himself stretched upon the rack 
by un -xpected practitioners.” 

“* At Random ” is pleasingly bound, and is adorned with a 
title-page which bears the author’s monogram-plate sur- 
rounded in border by the quotation which appears each 
week at the head of Mr. Austin’s column in Zhe Sketch,— 
“We'll e’en to't like French falconers, fly at anything we 
see.” 





‘¢ Martha Washington ’’ 
By Anna Hollingsworth Wharton. (Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times.) Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE story of Martha Washington, as the author intimates 
in her preface, is not an easy one to tell. so largely has the 
personality of the woman been “‘ overshadowed by the greater 
importance of the figure that has stood beside her” ; but, on 
the other hand, it might be suggested, this very fact has 
given her an interest which otherwise she could never have 
had. The real difficulty in the task of the biographer was 
the scanty material at command. All of Mrs. Washington's 
letters to her husband, and his to her, were destroyed at her 
own request, and nearly all the family letters were subse- 
quently burned by one of her nieces. Moreover, few facts 
concerning her life before her marriage or after, except such 
as were connected with her husband's official career, have 
been preserved. The few letters written by her which have 
survived the lapse of time are more interesting for their 
manner than their matter. The earlier ones, and some of 
those written later, are awkward in style, misspelled (making 
due allowance for the period) and mispointed or unpointed. 
“ God” is always spelled with a small g, though according to 
the fashion of the time many common nouns begin with 
capitals. We find “hear” and “heer” for “here” in the 
same letter, and the like. Other letters, though written be- 
fore some of these, are quite correct in style, spelling and 
punctuation, suggesting that they were penned when her 
husband was at her elbow. The “pore Geneeral,” as she 
calls him, was evidently willing to help her in her corre- 
spondence, if, indeed, he did not sometimes make a first 
draft of a letter for her to copy. Note, for instance, these 
two bits of letters written at about the same time, the one to 
her “dear Fanny” (Mrs. George A. Washington), and the 
other to Mrs. James Warren :— 

‘¢T have by Mrs. Sims sent for a watch it is one of the cargoe 
that I have so often mentioned to you, that was expected, I hope 
is such a one as will please you * * * My dear children has 
very bad colds but thank god they are getting better.” 

‘*T am still determined to be cheerful and happy in whatever 
situation I may be, for I have also learned from experience that the 
greater part of our happiness or misery depends on our disposition 
and not on our circumstances. We carry the seeds of the one or 
the other about with us in our minds wherever we go. I have two 
of my grandchildren with me, who enjoy advantages, in point of 
education, and who, I trust, by the goodness of Providence, will be 

a great blessing to me.” 

We really get more of the General than of his wife in the 

book. directly and indirectly, and thongh much if not most 
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of it is to be found elsewhere, many readers, especially of 
her own sex, will be gratified to have it presented in con- 
nection with even such glimpses of her personality as are 
given here. As the author says in the closing paragraph, it 
is the picture of “a woman not wise or great in any shining 
worldly sense, but largely endowed with those qualities of 
the heart that conspire to the making of a noble and rounded 
character—charity, kindness, unselfishness and sincerity.” 





‘¢ The [yths of Israel ’’ 
The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysisand Explanation of its Com- 
position, By Amos Kidder Fiske. The Macmillan Co. 

THE TITLE of this book is too brilliant. _No doubt, Israel 
had myths. Yet Budde and Cornill, neither of them con- 
servative, find historic elements in both the Jehovistic and 
Elohistic codexes of the Hexateuch. There has been a 
slight reaction in Higher Criticism. Solid men are getting 
cautious. Thatis all. If Mr. Fiske, by his use of the term 
‘‘ myth ” as descriptive of the narratives of Genesis, means 
a traditional story in which facts are mixed with fiction, he is 
perhaps accurate ; but if he means the looser sense of a pure 
fabrication, allegorical, parabolic, for the purpose of influenc- 
ing religious and political formations, he will not have with 
him the soberest scholars. It is open to ask him how he 
knows that Abraham and Jacob and Isaac and Moses are 
purely imaginary personages. Sound critical scholarship no 
longer says that Moses and Exodus are mythical. The ety- 
mological method of deducing myths has proved an edged 
tool. It is nothing shocking to be told that the story of the 
creation of man from dust arose from the likeness of the 
Hebrew Adamah, earth, to Adam, man, and that the story 
of the making of Eve from the side of Adam was caused by 
the similarity of the word /ssak, woman, to /s,man. But 
when it comes to deriving Moses from the story of the Chal- 
dean Sargon, because of an imaginary etymology, we rebel. 

Mr. Fiske goes too far. There is more historic tradi- 
tional material in Genesis than he allows. His book is pre- 
mature. The etymology of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews seems to gain some support from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets. In fact, there is a curious light thrown upon this 
legendary character Melchizedek, whom, perhaps, we were 
too hasty in calling a pure invention. It must now be al- 
lowed that there was adequate historical basis for the story 
of the Exodus, that it did not evolve from “ The Tale of the 
Two Brothers.” 

This book will have the fate of Goldziher's, because, like 
Goldziher’s, it is hasty and premature. That “‘ Unknown 
Homer of the Hebrews” is possibly the plainest myth in its 
pages. Even putting the date of parts of Genesis as late as 
720 B.C., the material out of which they were composed is 
plainly of great antiquity, and, considering the character of 
the oriental mind, it matters little whether this matter had 
from antiquity been preserved by oral or written tradition, 
We know that the art of writing was early known to Israel, 
and that by the time of Solomon the common people gener- 
ally could write. Much was added to the accounts, but it 
is not probable that anything was subtracted, nor, before 
the Massorets, deliberately altered. Until we can establish 
a pre-Massoretic text, much of our analytical criticism of the 
Hebrew text may be beside the mark—work that will have 
to be done over again. 

With entire respect we would refer Mr. Fiske to Dr. C. A. 
Briggs’s popular and elementary little book on “ The Higher 
Criticism of the Hexateuch,” a new edition of which, brought 
up to date, has appeared. In the last chapter of that book, 
on the “ Result of the Argument,” and in the appendix on the 
“ Outline of the Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch,” any- 
one can see how far ingenuous scholarship and investigation 
can go. It is not sound learning or logic to deny the histor- 
icity of the Patriarchs. 






























































































*¢ The futable Many ”’ 
By Robert Barr. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

THIS Is A STORY of strikes and labor-troubles. It records the 
conversion of an intelligent young workingman from leader of his 
companions to assistant manager of the ‘‘ works,”’ and its purpose 
seems to be to show that the workingman invariably martyrizes 
those of his advocates who bring intelligence and enthusiasm to 
bear upon the question of bettering his coadition, infinitely prefer- 
ring those who use him for their own-selfish purposes, but conceal 
the fact, to those who tell -him- plain truths for his own good. 
This is ax excellent purpose for a novel to have, no doubt, but 
why should one of Mr. Barr’s novels be burdened with a purpose ? 
It is a waste akin to that of setting a trick pony to do heavy haul- 
ing. The author's qualifications are not in the line of serious fic- 
tion. His characters are always puppets, but when he puts them 
through such a breathless dance as in ** A Woman Intervenes,” 
they are absorbingly interesting puppets, and all the applause they 
win is well-deserved. To amuse humanity is as legitimate a pro- 
fession as to instruct it; and what is more to the point, it is the 
profession for which Heaven designed Mr, Barr. The decrees of 
Heaven are not to be transgressed lightly. ‘‘ The Mutable Many ” 
limps wearily along where the author's other books have danced 
with eas: and cheerfuln-ss. It is not at all probable that tedium 
and Mr. Barr will ever become synonymous terms, but it is a pity 


-to] have them even temporarily coextensive, as they are at mo- 


ments in this story; especially when it deals with the affairs of 
Mr. Barnard Hope, who is apparently intended for a clown, but 
does not fulfil the duties of that position to the reader’s entire 
satisfaction. Love affairs are not in the author's line, either, ex- 
cept as necessary elements in a lively plot. Give us more tales 
full of action and excitement, Mr. Barr, and leave moralizing and 
the affections to writers of less ingenuity and more insight than 
yourself, 





rir. Blunt’s Sonnets 
1. Esther. 2. Love Sonnets of Proteus. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
: Copeland & Day. 
_ Mr. BLUNT'S two series of sonnets, ‘‘ Esther” and ‘‘ Love 
Sonnets of Proteus,” have received very handsome treatment from 
their American publishers, who have brought them out ina Japan- 
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paper cover, printed on rough paper with uncut edges and orna- 
mented with specially designed borders and initial letters. The 
poems are favorites with a large class of readers, many of whom 
will doubtless prefer to have them in this really artistic edition. 





Poetry and Verse 

‘*THE PoEMS OF H. C. BUNNER” can only still farther endear 
to a wide circle of readers aman who by his skill as a story-teller had 
already won a firm place in their affections, Whether he sings 
to us-his ‘‘ Airs from Arcady” or his ‘‘ Ballads of the Town,” we 
find the charm the same—a breezy manliness, a sympathetic 
humanity, a note which comes from one who has felt, indeed, 
the burden of a weary life, but who has yet been able to extract 
the good as he went. Prof. Matthews tells us in his introduction 
trat Mr. Bunner’s verse met with the same good fortune that befell 
his fiction; and it would seem that small credit is due to chance 
for the popularity of such verse as is contained in the present 
volume, since its finish and charm must at once win the reader 
—a finish and charm which leave no taint of the sacrifice of matter 
tomanner. Mr. Bunner's patriotism and his love for the city in 
or near which his life was spent are apparent in his verse as in his 
prose :— 

‘* Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say ; 
You're man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away.” 


The earnestness of such lines as these is not to be mistaken, any 
more than the loyalty of the man who penned them. It would be 
difficult, out of a volume so comprehensive and from work of such 
uniform charm, to select what is most entitled to praise. It is 
probably as the author of ‘‘ Airs from Arcady”’ that Mr. Bunner 
as a poet will be longest remembered None the less such 
remembrance can never efface the impression of some of the later 
poems which reveal the man himself, and reveal him as we like 
hest to think of him. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


@Aa. 


IN THE VOLUME of poems which Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
has called ‘‘ The Book of the Native,” he takes us most delight- 
fully into an atmosphere which is perhdps best described by the 
first two lines of the dedication, 

‘ The kindly strength of open fields, 
The faith of eve, the calm of air.” 
Through a number of poems of varying merit, all of which are 
without trace of affectation, ard some of which are gravely dignified, 
Mr. Roberts keeps us in a reverent, prayerful attitude towards the 
lessons of peace and benediction which come from the hills and 
the stillness and the night. Even when he sings to us of sun- 
kissed apples, of orchards powdered with blossoms, of a sky as 
blue ‘‘ as the gentian in the dew,” we are constrained to a feeling 
of solemnity which is perhaps no more than an additional proof 
that beauty and sadness are near akin. The one disenchantment, 
hardly persistent enough to be called so, is an occasional lack of 
harmony in the lines, an occasional ill-judged juxtaposition of 


’ words, which now and then mars the beauty of the external form ; 


but certainly, so much may be forgiven when the substantive qual- 
ities of the whole book are what they are. ‘‘ Recessional”’ (by an 
odd coincidence Mr. Kipling has also chosen the name for his 
latest poem) is a chant of the autumn twilight, tuneful, measured 
and moving; while of the ‘‘ Lyrics,” perhaps ‘‘ The Lone Wharf” 
takes firmest hold with its sp rit of mute sadness, The volume is 
appropriately bound in green, with a ribbon marker which seems 
to suggest an outdoor reading with plenty of time to muse between 
whiles (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


@a. 


‘*WITH THE BAND,” by Robert W. Chambers, is a well- 
intended effort to portray a type which may be described as the 
Terence Mulvaney of American soldiery. The manner of his work 
will render it impossible for Mr. Chambers to escape comparison 
—and, it need hardly be said, damaging comparison—with the 
founder and great head-master of the Terence Mulvaney school. 
So obvious is this impression of an appearance in borrowed finery 
that we are disposed, after a page or two of reading, to take it for 
granted, and to seek from that standpoint for our poet’s merits 
and proficiencies as an entertainer. And indeed. with his opening 
poem, ‘* The Recruit,” Mr Chambers takes well hold of the 
reader's fancy :— ‘ 
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‘* Ver belt .is unhookit, 

Yer cap is on crookit, 

Ye may not be dhrunk, 

But, be jabbers, ye look it.” 
This has a fine flavor, and excites an almost gleeful desire for 
more; but an excursion among the subsequent poems induces the 
conclus on that the heaviest shot in the locker has been fired first. 
A few go with a satisfying ease and swing, but others limp, and 
one or two awake a disquieting anxiety lest the shifting and various 
metre should cause the verse to fall apart before the end is reached. 
‘‘Corrigan’s Horse,’ whichis better described by its sub-title, ‘‘ A 
Wail from the Guard-house,” is full of the amusingly remorseful 
self-accusings of ‘a livin’ disghrace” whose ‘‘throuble is rum”; 
while of the p»ems which treat of the soldier's loves, perhaps the 
most amusing is ‘‘ The Widow’s Lament.” There is a good deal 
of strength about ‘“If Ever There Comes a Day” (inscribed ** To 
Rudyard Kipling’’). whose object is apparently the establishment 
of a bond of fellowship—at times rather remote—between the 
Boys in Blue and Tommy Atkins. To the poems of soldier-life 
are added som: *‘ Vagrant Verses,”. which certainly justify their 
title; and these are followed by ‘‘Shadows,”’ to which nothing 
could be more appropriate than the first line of their motto from 
Wak Whitman, ‘* You will hardly know who I am, or what I 
Mean.’’ (Stone & Kimball.) 


‘en. 


- Mr. MaDIson CawEIN’s Muse is either very much overworked 
or surpassingly generous, for, if we mistake not, ‘‘ The Garden of 
Dreams ’”’ is his second volume of verse published in 1896, and 
about the twelfth since 1887. It is quite evident that Mr. Cawein 
is in danger of exhausting all the balance in his poetry-bank, and 
we advise him to practise a little economy, for a while at least, and 
give his capital a chanceto grow. In this new collection of ninety- 
odd poems there are many things to admire, but, unfortunately, 
there are many more to condemn. What we should like to see is 
a volume of his poems made up of a judicious selection from the 
ten or a dozen that he has published: it would be smail, but it 
would contain enough that is fine to show that he is a poet with a 
rare gift for lyrical writing and an equally rare gift for interpreting 
nature, (Louisville, Ky.: J] P Morton & Co.)——MAny of the 
verses in ‘‘ The Pilgrim, and Other Poems,” by Sophie Jewett, 
have been published in various of the leading literary periodicals 
over the author's pen-name, Ellen Burroughs. Brought together 
they make an attractive volume of less than 100 pages and include 
sonnets, rondeaux, lyrics and a fairly long poem, ‘‘ To-day’s 
Daughter,” written for the graduating class at Smith College. 
Fancy, a delicate sense of feeling and real sentiment are the chief 
qualities of Miss Jewett’s verse. (Macmillan Co.) 


GA. 


EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER’S ‘‘ From Avalon, and Other 
Po:ms” is a collection of forty short lyrical pieces, graceful, 
sympathetic and musical. The author’s workmanship deserves 
praise: it is careful and refined. Had we space, we should like to 
quote the sprightly song ‘‘In April,” whose note is clear as the 
bluebird's own. (A. C. McClurg & Cu) ‘* THE LAMP OF 
GOLD,” by Florence L, Snow, is a sequence of forty-nine sonnets, 
in groups of seven each, tracing the growth and development of 
the poet. The author's handling of the Shakespearean form of 
sonnet is praiseworthy and some of these are above the average. 
(Way & Williams.) TWO NEW additions to the Oaten Stop 
Series are ‘‘Songs of Exile,” by Herbert Bates, and ‘‘ Soul and 
Sense,’’ by Hannah Parker Kimball. The ‘first of these little 
booklets contains a number of brief descriptive poems and one or 
‘two longer poems on occasions, all of them pleasing. In the 
second collection we find these lines in a poem entitled *‘ Sur- 
prises ” :— 








‘© We have known slack threads in life, vain, vacant hours 
That brittly broke from off Fate’s rattling reel. 
In tag and tatter ; 
Far out of reach hung our accustomed powers, 
We could not lift the shield nor wield the steel ;— 
Ah well, what matter?” 


‘We are afraid that a good part of these verses was composed in 
wacant hours, when the poet’s accustomed powers were out of 
each and she could not wield the steel pen, (Copeland & Day.) 


@a. 


A LITTLE book full of clever verse, of the kind that Calverley 
_ wrote in ‘* Fly Leaves” and J. K. Stephen in ‘* Lapsus Calami,” 
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is Mr. Alfred Cochrane’s ‘‘ Leviore Plectro.’’ From the opening 
verses entitled ‘‘ The Minor Poet's Apology” we make room to 
quote the first stanza :— 
‘* Could I but deem myself inspired, 
Or owner of a fancy fired 
By sparks, unwittingly acquired 
From Heliconian flame, 
The Muse, whoever she might be, 
Who had, with motives hard to see, 
Incautiously ignited me, 
Would justly share the blame.” 
A good beginning, that; and Mr. Cochrane keeps right on to the 
end of the book without a dull line. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
——IT Is difficult to find many poems in Mr. C, E. D. Phelps’s 
“‘Echoes from the Mouaotain.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) A fair 
notion of the author's style may be obtained from a poem called 
‘* Tris,” of*which the following is a sample :— 
. ‘«Thou knowest fot the parching 
Of Summer's cruel drought ; 
Thou seest not the marching 
Of snows in winter rout ; 
But thine the emerald sod is, 
And flowery cups that brim, 
O amaranthine goddess, 
Beneath the rainbow rim !” 
@a. 


‘*POEMS OF LOVE AND LiF&,” by Mrs. G. Colmore, are chiefly 
devoted to themes of a melancholy nature, and their effect upon 
the reader is rather depressing. Her verse is only ordinary and fre- 
quently reads as though it had been written with a great deal of 
effort. (London: Gay & Bird.)——In ** Ports’ Docs” Elizabeth 
Richardson has got together 

‘* All poets’ wit hath ever writ 
In doggerel verse of hounds,” 
and made a pretty book of it. She has included fables from Gay 
and Lafontaine and Burns, advice about the care of dogs from 
Virgil, puns on dogs by Hood, moral reflections by Cowper, tales 
of Beth Gelert and other famous dogs, and much apparently con- 
tracictory evidence in regard to barking. It seems, however, that 
what poets love is the deep baying of hounds, and that at a safe 
distance. The bark which, as Herbert says, is ‘‘ worse than the 
bite” is probably that of the neighbor’s cur in his back-yard. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
Ca. 


IT WOULD BE difficult to imagine a better beginning of a series that 
is to deal with the development in English of special literary forms 
than the volume of ‘‘ English Pastorals ’’ edited by Mr. E. K. Cham- 
bers, which is the first issue,of the Warwick Library. By far the 
larger part of English pastoral poetry may be said to shine but 
faintly and with a borrowed radiance; but the same may be said of 
the form in every modern language, and its very conventionality 
is precisely what makes it possible to present such a satisfactory 
general survey asthe present. Yet all English pastoral poetry is not 
composed of *‘ silly sheep "’ and the no less silly and conventional 
Damons and Dowsabells who.are supposed to guard them, There is 
the true breath of the country in Browne’s ‘* Britannia’s Pastorals,”’ 
in Drayton’s ‘* Muses’ Elisium,’’ and Nicolas Breton’s ‘‘ Bower of 
Delights,’’ and courtly pretense at the same, ‘‘ excellent fooling” 
of its kind, in Sidney and Raleigh and Lyly and Greville, not to 
speak of the later pastoral, which merely makes use of pastoral 
imagery, as in Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,” and Shenstone’s ‘‘ Hope.” 
With all these and many more to choose from, Mr. Chambers 
could hardly have failed to make a readable and enjoyable book ; 
but he has added numerous lyrics of a pastoral cast from the great 
dramatists, which, comparatively familiar as they are, would be 
sadly missed if they had been excluded. The long introduction 
by the editor traces the course of the modern pastoral, not only in 
England, but also in Italy and in France, with a glance at the 
fountain-head in Theocritus. (Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 

@a. 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL has done a good and timely 
work in putting into flowing English verse the best thoughts of 
a number.of Armenian poets. The imagery of these ‘‘ Armenian 
Poems” is frequently novel and striking; they breathe of patriot- 
ism, love and religion; they are full of allusions to a history which 
reaches back to the Flood, and to scenery which is both grand and 
beautiful. To those who are tired of the clumsy artificiality which 
is cried up as art, it will be a recommendation to add that they 
















go The 
are quite as sincere as they are original. The ‘‘ Little Lake” 
and *‘Wi-hes for Armenia” of Bedros Tourian, *‘ The First 
Green Leaves” of Archbishop Khorene de Lusignan, Rafael Pat+ 
kanian’s ‘* Tears of Arsxes,” Djivan’s ‘* The Youth and the 
Streamlet” captivate us at once by the boldne<s and the simplicity 
of their ideas. Muss Blackwell has found a spring of real poe ry 
under the shadow of Ararat. We hope that she and her co labor- 
ers may bz encouraged to draw from it again. (Roberts Bros.) 
——GEoORGE HorTon’s slim volume of verse, ‘‘ In Unknown 
Seas,” small as it is, contains much that is musical, fanciful and 
neatly expressed. Nor are the subjects that exercise his thoughts 
among the lowliest. He deals not inaptly with ‘‘ The Worid‘s 
Ideals of Human Beauty,” Uriah’s wife who bewitched King 
David, Danie’s Beatrice, Phryne, Rowena and Helen of Troy;:he 
sings of Atlantis and California, the Hesperides and 
** The lazy lusciousness of Yucatan,” 

and revels among Indian girls or Greek goddesses, among blos- 
soming orange-trees or in honeyed:clover | ke a true nursling of the 
Muses. We hope that he may continue enjoying himself in this 
delightful fashion, and that he may find redd-rs with whom to 
share his pleasures. (Cambridge: The University Press ) 


Cea. 


** SONGs from the Golden Gate,” by Ina Coolbrith, show a certain 
facility in dealing with rhyme and metre, acommand of a recognized 
poetical phraseology, a supply of the milder emotions always ready 
at hand, and a taste correct enough to satisfy the requirements of 
most readers. Miss Coolbrith sings of ‘‘ California,” ‘‘ The Poet,” 
‘* The Mariposa Lily ” and ‘‘ The Art of William Keith,” a land- 
scape painter, locally celebrated, who has furnished the illustra- 
tions for her volume. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co )——THE NEW 
Albion Edition of ‘‘ The Poetical Works of John Milton” includes 
in one volume, printed in large type on opaque paper, not only the 
important poems, but all the smaller pieces. the Latin poems and 
translations in verse taken from the prose works. Whittier’s in- 
troductory memoir is prefixed, and there is a liberal allowance of 
useful notes. The editor, Mr. L. Valentine, retains the original 
spel ing and punctuation in most instances, but follows the first 
Chandos edition in transferring line 96, Book 1X of the early edi- 
tions to a place where it makes sense with the context, following 
line 25 The volume, of a little over 600 pages, is substantially 
bound in red cloth. (Frederick Warne & Co.) 


@a. 


THE REv. W. Garrett Horder of London has been a life-long 
student of hymnology. From about 450 authors and translators, 
ranging from the third to the nineteenth century, he has selected 
the finest verse and gathered all together into a handy ‘‘ Treasury 
of Hymns.” Nearly every Christian land furnishes its tribute to 
this anthology of 1242 poems, and almost every section of the Holy 
Catholic Church has its representative. In-~ English churches, 
where choirs of professional singers are not so prevalent as in this 
coun:ry, congregational singing, and that of a very high order, is 
common. Furthermore, biing taught how to breathe properly, 
the multitude of singers does not get out of breath easily. Hence, 
the singing of hymns from four to six times in the service is the 
rule, and this with the use of from four to eight stanzas. It is 
delightful to find in this book the good old hymns printed in full, 
or at least in generous proportion. Every page of the manual 
shows that it has been prepared for people who can sing and will 
sing. Apart from practical purposes, it is a most wonder‘ul col- 
lection of religious poetry, and as such will be enjoyed by many 
who simply seek devotional reading. There is an index of authors 
and translators, and an alphabetical index to the hymns. (Lon- 
don: Eliot Stock.) 





The Lounger 
ALL GOOD BOHEMIANS—and what New York Bohemian is not 


good ?—will remember Mme. Ramella. A sign-board bearing the 
legend 


‘*MME, A. RAMELLA 
PENSIONE ITALIANA” 
has been fastened to the iron balcony of No. 20 University Place 
for fourteen years. In the basement of this building, right in the 
shadow of the Hétel Martin beloved of all gourmets, Mme. Ra- 
mella’s restaurant flourished and made a comfortable living for its 
owner. Nowhere in New York could you get a better rissotto, or 


, 
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better spaghetti. There was no ‘‘style” about the place: there 
were no mirrors to reflect the features of the guests, and no 
painted cupids hurig aloft over their heads. Best of all, there was 
no band with its unmusical din. On occasions two Italian men 
playing mandolins.and a little girl playing the guitar enlivened the 
scene, but they went as soon as they had taken up a modest collec- 
tion. One did not mind this music, it was soft and p'‘cturesque, 
and quite in harmony with its surroundings; and then, it was 
only for a few minutes; for’ the musicians had to go to other 
places during the evening, or they could not have made a living 
out of their art.. 
; en 

THE ONLY OCCASION on which you were sure to have music at 
Ramella’s was New Year's eve. On that night Mme.. Ramella’s 
patrons were her guests. The dinner was her treat, the wine 
theirs. Early in the evening the door was locked and the shades 
were drawn down so that no outsiders, attracted by the sounds of 
revelry, might attempt an entrance. After dinner, the tables 
were set back against the walls. Men playing the violin and 
guitar were stationed on the stairs leading to the drawing-room 
floor, and the dancing began. At first only the guests were the 
dancers, but the music generally proved too much for Mme. Ra- 
mella and her kitchen staff headed by her big husband, who did 
some Italian peasant dances while the guests looked on and ap- 

plauded. When the clock struck twelve the New Year was 
toasted in whatever your pocket-book dictated—champagne, claret 
or beer—and the night was done. 
@a. 

A FEW well-worn stone steps led down to the door of the Pen- 
sione Italiana, and once inside you were impressed with the 
cleanliness of the big room. The floor was bare, but the boards 
were well scrubbed. The ceiling was whitewashed, but the walls 
were papered with red roses and vines which gave a cheery, if 
bed roomy, effect. On cold nights, a hard-coal fire burned in the 
old-fashioned grate, but it had to be a very cold night to make 
this fire necessary, for the ceiling was low, and the gaslight 
burned hot. Three tables ran the length of the room, and each 
group of patrons had its particular table. They were covered 
with coarse linen cloths, which were put on clean for each meal, 
and clean, though small, linen napkins were served to the guests. 
I mention the napkins, for in some cheap restaurants they give 
you paper napkins. Mme. Ramella would have scorned any such 
economy. The kitchen opened into the dining-room, and there 
Mme. Ramella presided. She did all her’own cooking, and she 
did it well. You were always welcome in the kitchen—you usu- 
ally went in there to pay your bli, but that was not the reason. 
To those who might have had doubts as to the cleanliness of so 
humble a place, the sight of Mme. Ramella and her kitchen was 
reassuring. She must have been a handsome woman in her 
twenties and thirties, for she was handsome in her sixties, with 
her white hair, florid complexion and black eyes. Half a dozen 
rabbits hopped about the kitchen floor and ate the bits of green 
that dropped from the tables, and half a dozen Italians, men 
and women, were busily engaged in preparing food and wash- 
ing dishes. 

@a. 

YOU COULD get breakfasts and luncheons at this Pensione 
Italiana, but dinner was the great mal, and this dinner cost 
forty cents! For this sum you got a menestra (the most savory 
of Italian soups), a roast ahd one vegetable, spaghetti, or 
rissotto, a salad, a bird or chicken, fruit, cheese and coffee with 
a small glass of cognac. I can assure you that every item on 
this bill-of fare was good. There was no mystery about it, ex- 
cept the mystery of how it could be given for so little. It 
seemed to me that money must be lost on every customer. 
Of course, wines were extra, and you cou'd wash down your 
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dinner with a ten-cent pint of California claret, or a twenty. five 

cent pint of Italian claret. The latter was not bad, but I 

should much prefer not to discuss the former. 1 tried it once! 

For fourteen winters Mme. Ramella served forty-cent dinners in 

this ba-ement, In the summer she would go to her little place 

at Matawan, N. J., where she grew grapes and raised chickens. 
@a. 

HER PATRONS in University Place were Bohemians, but rot 
of the noisy sort. They were musicians, journalists, artists 
and men and women who preferred good plain food to food that 
was tasteless. ‘I.have eaten much more expensive dishes in much 
more gorgeous surroundings, but they did not bave the flavor of 
Mme. Rame'la’s cooking. On two nights of the week Clara Louise 
Kellogg and her husband dined at Ramella’s, and Madame usually 
prepared some special dish in their honor. She was very pleased 
that Miss Kellogg liked her cooking, and that she took the trouble 
to go out into the kitchen and tell her so in fluent Italian. One 
Sunday night, a few weeks ago, I thought that a menestra and a 
dish of spaghetti would taste about-as good as anything and a little 
better than most things, so I went down to Ramella’s. I was 
very glad that I did, for it was the last dinner in the old place. 
Th: lease had run out, and the building was to be torn down. 
Madame was very sad when we drank her health from wine served 
in big coffee cups (a Sunday night precaution, I was told), and 
said half in French and half in Italian that she was not going to 
work any more, that she would end her days quietly in her coun- 
try home. She did, and sooner than she expected, poor soul! 
for she was dead within a fortnight. Breaking old ties was too 
much for her at her age, and she died. There was nothing else for 


her to do. 
Qa. 


BISHOP POTTER’S innumerable friends and admirers are glad to 
have him at home again, even if he does carry his arm in a sling 
—all the gladder, in fact, for the dislocation of his shoulder re- 
minds them by how slight a thread the best of men hold on to life. 
A fall from a stumbling horse is as likely to cause a broken neck 
as a broken arm, and New Yorkers of every denomination may re- 
joice that the Bishop fared no worse when a weak-kneed Frank- 
furter horse took it into its head to throw him. Bishop Potter 
declined to be interviewed on the political situation. All he would 
say was that he has too much confidence in the voters of New 
York to think they will elect the wrong man Mayor, next fall. 

@a. 

Mr. ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON. a stepson of Mr. C, P. Hunt- 
ington of California and New York, was arrested recently for 
wheeling into a road-maker at Throg’s Neck, Westchester County. 
It is said that when the man and his six companions showed a dis- 
position to fight, Mr. Huntington picked up a rake and invited 
them to come on: That they politely declined the invitation, no 
one who has seen the young gentle man will be surprised to learn; 
for there are giants in these days, and he is one of them. Mr. 
Huntington says the men completely blocked the road and paid no 
attention to his bell or voice; and as his tastes and avocations are 
literary rather than pugilistic it is to be supposed he was of 
out for blood. This is the view the magistrate took, and he was 
promptly discharged. For years past he has been at work on a 
history of Spain, and has made an invaluable collection of books 
and manuscripts to aid in his researches. Ashe is still but twenty- 
seven, he is in no hurry to publish his magnum opus; ror has he 
sought to advertise it, directly or indirectly, in advance. 


@a. 
I REMARKED, not long ago, that the one man who couldn’t see 
a joke was the professional. humorist. The same observation 
might be applied to the humorous newspaper. The Detroit Free 
Press, for instance, refers to Mr. Loomis’s humorous skit in The 
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Critic of July 31, as ‘‘a plea .for.that combination in the novel 
which the writer speaks of as ‘The Bull, the Girland the Red 
Shawl.’ It is an earnest plea rightly argued; but the combination 
is no mo-e common or effective than the runaway horse, the ter- 
rified girl and the gallant rescuer.” ‘‘An earnest plea, rightly 
argued”! A learned professor in a western university writes, no, 
less seriously, in criticism of Mr. Loomis’s attribution of ‘‘ fore- 
paws” toa bull. ‘* What bovine species has he in mind?” he 
asks. He was once chased by a bull hi nself, and recollects that’ 
the beast had forefeet. Well, so has a horse (unless we must al- 
ways call them hoofs); yet even a horse is said to Jaw the ground. 
If the professor had ever seen a bull extract a parasol from ‘its 
mouth with the aid of its anterior éxtremities, he would realize’ | 
that it is by the slightest possible extension of the meaning of the 
word, that those extremities are described (especia'ly in a humor- 
ous article) as paws. My.correspondent once heard Miss Frances 
Willard speak, in’a lecture, of elephants ‘‘ trampling things under 
their hoofs.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” he exclaims, with a bantering touch’ 
not wholly consistent with the motive of his criticism, ‘‘ Miss 
Willard’s elephants and Mr. Loomis's bulls., belong in the same 
menagerie.” 
@a, 

APROPOS of the serious reception of jests: a friend of mine, en- 
tering the Turkish café of the Waldorf, one evening, and being 
struck by the abundance of potted palms on every side, remarked 
to his companion—a college lecturer on history—that Mr. Potter 
Palmer should feel very much at home there. ‘*‘ Why?” asked 
his companion, glancing gravely about him. 

@a. 


ACCORDING TO THE daily papers, the Bulgarian poet Con- 
stantinoff has been assassinated while making a political tour with 
his friend Takeff, a strong opponent of the present cabinet and 
of the government of Prince Ferdinand. The Bulgarian authori- 
ties are said to have ofdered the assassir ation of Takeff, but the 
assassins mistook the poet for their intended victim. ‘* When 
the true poet comes, how shail we know him?” is a ques- 
tion that has been asked oftener than once. Evidently he is 
not to be recognized by his ‘‘ manners, language, dress ’’— at least 
not in Bulgaria. Or mayhap Constantinoff was not a true poet. 
Perhaps, after all, he was more of a politician than a bard. Un- 
less my memory tricks me, it is only a few weeks since another 
Bulgarian (this time a woman) was assassinated by the police, 
because it was supposed the reigning Prince wished to be rid of 
her. With Stambuloff butchered in the streets and Takeff’s life 
hanging by athread, Bulgaria would seem to be a good country 
for anyone to go to who wished to commit suicide by indirection. 


@A. 


AND NOW TBE Erie Railway.is to have a cheap cab service! 
When I prophesied the result of the Pennsylvania’s new de- 
parture, I little suspected how soon my vaticination wou'd be veri- 
fied. With cheap cabs to and from the Grand Central Station 
and the Pennsylvania and Erie ferries, the high-pric.d hansoms 
and four-wheelers will soon be banished to the region above the 
Harlem or beyond the Brooklyn Bridge. With low-priced, rub- 
ber-tired cabs and well-cleaned asphalt pavements, the Greater 
New York will be a city worth living in. One will be able to hear 
himself think—or his companion talk—in Fifth Avenue; and may 
even have money enough lef: to buy a theatre-ticket, after paying 
the fare from his house or hotel. From these improved conditions, 
there should be no step backward—surely no such abysmal 
backward plunge as would be involved in the substitution of soft for. 
hard coal in our factories. New York is the largest manufacturing 
centre in the western world, and soft coal would soon make it the 
darkest and filthiest, instead of one of the cleanest and lightest. 

| @a 
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DESOLATED CRITICS are frequently asking what is to become 
of criticism, and there is excellent reason for the fear, expressed in 
this week s Atheneum, lest a fecent lawsuit between a music-hall 
singer and a society journal should tend to damage still further 
the chances of a sincere judgment. Put roughly, the facts were as 
follows: The singer introduced a new song, and the journal 
criticised it as ‘‘vulgar.’’ The singer thereupon brought an ac- 
tion against the paper, maintaining that she had never been ac- 
cused of vulgarity before, and that the suggestion was likely to 
do her harm professionally. Judgment was given in her favor. 
Well may The Atheneum remark that such a decision is calcu- 
lated to silence all criticism that is not laudatory. Toe effects 
of such an action are far-reaching. Edi-ors and proprietors are 
naturally afraid of the law-courts, and there are several so- 

‘Called literary reviews in London. whose conductors expressly 
desire their reviewers to maintain a uniformly conciliatory attitude. 
Moreover, the thing has come to such a pass now that the petty 
novelists are gorged with praise, and, directly an unfavorable 
notice of one of their productions appears, they write to the paper, 
protesting stridently—like an irate politician—against the ‘‘ injus- 
tice’’ done them. Nor is the folly confined to the insignificant. 
A prominent novelist, with one of the ‘largest circulations in 
the world," recently confided to an interviewer that be considered 
that a reviewer should confine himself to an outline of the plot 
and ‘‘a few laudatory remarks” by way of a finish. The mod- 
ern critic is accused often enough of log-roliing, but the public 
has less opportuni.y of studying the venality of the newspaper 
proprietor. ‘It is no uncommon thing nowadays for the publica- 
tioas of a firm which advertises well to receive uniform praise 
with a view to the multiplication of advertisements. If we are 
to have added to this the proprietor’s constant fear of litigation, it 
may well become impossible for the reviewer to be either honest 
or useful. For even the fatuous gentleman with the circulation 
of millions may occasionally learn something from a critic. 

An important stage in the history of the book-trade is about to 
be reached, and it is to be hoped that the result of the arbitration 
will be to better the position of the bookseller, who, unless some 
such consummation be reached, must inevitably go to the wall. 
The booksellers recently approached the Publisners' Association 
with regard to th: question of discount, representing to them that 
a remission of threepence in the shilling was more than could prof- 
itably be allowed, and asking for some reconstruction of the gen- 
eral terms o! supply. After most careful consideration, the pub- 
lishers have drafted a proposed scheme, and have proceeded to 
the most nécessary step, namely, to submit it to the Society of Au- 
thors, without whose codp-ration the whole thing will be impossi- 
ble. The authors have appointed a sub-committee of five to go 
into the matter, and early in October they will publish the result 
of their conference. There can be no doubt that this is the most 
important step in the bookselling trade that has been taken for 
Many years. The combination of the three bodies most interested 
in the publication of books—authors, publishers and booksellers— 
augurs well for the undertaking; and, if only some sort of unanim- 
ity can be preserved, the result should be most beneficial to all 
the parties concerned. Authors and publishers alike wil! look for- 
ward with interest to the outcome of October. 

Mr. James Bowden, who has published many very interesting 
books sinc: he went into business on his own account, will issue, 
towards the beginning of Sep'ember, a pasthumous work by 
Christina Rossetti, which was fsund among her papers after her 
death, It is called ‘* Maude,” and is a story for girls.* The 
manuscript is an early one, for it was written when its author was 
not more than twenty years old, and the story of its long suppres- 
sion will be supplied in a prefatory note by Mr. William Michael 
Rossetti Such a book should arouse much interest, for the follow- 
ing of Christina Rossetti was never more multitudinous than at the 
present time. 

Miss Laurence Alma Tadema has finished a volume of verse, 
which is to appear during the coming autumn. It is to be called 
“Realms of Unknown Kings.” Miss Tadema has lately been 
devoting herself almost exclusively to dramatic literature. Several 
of her pieces have been accepted, and, although the mills of the 

ind with proverbial slowness, it is probable that at least 
one of them will be produced during the next few months. 

It is sometimes held that translations have but a small public; 
and yet the interest in Continental fiction seems to be growing in 


— 


* Published in this country by Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co , Chicago. 
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England. Mr. Heinemann has done good work in his complete edi- 
tions of Tourguéneff and Bjérnson, and now Messrs. Jarrold are 
about to give Maurus Jékai an honorable setting in the English 
tongue. Their translation of ‘* The Green Book” has enjoyed 
mucno popularity, and it will shortly be followed by a version of 
‘*The Lion of Janina; or, The Last of the Janissaries,”’ the trans- 
lation of which has been offered to our leading Hungarian scholar, 
Mr. R. Nisbet Bain of the British Museum. As the publishers 
hope to mike their edition gradua'ly complete, they may well 
claim to have entered upon an under.aking of.no small magnitude 
and value. 


LONDON, 30 July 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Hope for the Goncourt Academy 


Paris, Aug. 5.—The Court of Probate to-day gave judgment 
upholding the will of the late Edmond de Goncourt, the distin- 
guished French writer, who died on 16 July 1896. The will had 
been before the Court for construction since July 29 last. After 
providing for the payment of a number of legacies it deals with 
the Goncourt Academy, which, in accordance with the promise 
the deceased man made to his brother, he created with the bulk of 
his property. 

In view of this decision—even though it be not a final one—the 
following article from the 7rzbune of 3 Nov. 1896 is highly inter- 
esting :— 

‘* The realization of the philanthropic plans of the late Edmond 
de Goncourt seems to be fraught with difficulty. His scheme for 
the foundation of an academy, for the establishment of which he 
left his large fortune in trust to the novelist, Alphonse Daudet, and 
to Léon Hennique, has from the outset been regarded as imprac- 
ticable, and appears now destined to become entirely impossible. 
In makinz his will, Edmoni de Goncour: expressly declared that 
he oniy bequeathed his fortune in trust for the foundation of a 
Goncourt Academy, on the lines of the French Academy, because 
his nearest relatives were exceedingly well off and plentifully en- 
dowed with the goods of this world. A claimant to the fortune, 
however, has appeared in the person of an indigent widow at Mar- 
seilles, naned Mme, Adam, whose father, a man of the name of 
Guérin, was the only brother of Edmond de Goncourt’s mother. ° 
The claimant is, therefore, the first cousin of the testator, and as 
such his next of kin. Her husband was a merchant's clerk, who 
left her nothing at his death, and she has since supported her two 
daughters by giving lessons as a daily governess. Now, the en- 
tire will being based upon the false and erroneous supposition 
that the next of kin are in affluent circumstances, that in itself is 
sufficient to constitute a legal ground for contesting it, and this 
forms the first and foremost of the reasons put forward by Mme. 
Adam’s lawyers for securing an injunction to prevent the execu- 
tors from disposing of the property. 

*« But there are other grounds for contesting the will. It is ex- 
pressly stipulated by French law that no property can be be- 
queathed to any organization or institution that is not already in 
existence, legally constituted and recognized by the State. The 
Goncourt Academy comes under this category. Another French 
law, namely, Clause 910 of the Civil Code, debars a testator from 
bequeathing the entirety of his property to any public or private 
institution or corporation so long as he has any living relatives, no 
matter whether they are of legitimate or illegitimate brth. This, 
therefore, constitutes a third ground for contesting the will. 
Moreover, Alph nse Daudet and his associate in the affair, who are 
recognized as trustees for the foundation of the Academy, have 
been compelled to admit that its conception, as described in the 
wili, is of such a hazy character as to render its realization upon 
the lines indicated by M. de Goncourt impracticable. They make 
this acknowledgment with all the more regret as the bequest pro- 
vides for an aanuity of some $1500 or $2000 to each of the ten 
members of the projected Academy. 

** Should the various courts of appeal decide against the claimant, 
which is altogether improbable, she has, according to French law, 
the right to bring the matter in final resort before the Council of 
State, which will have to pronounce its opinion upon the affair be- 
fore anything can be done. All this legal procedure will take, not 
months, but years, and, inasmuch as neither Daudet nor his fellow- 
trustee will care to risk the heavy legal expenses in connection with 
the affair, it is probable that the entire fortune will be quietly sur- 
rendered to the claimant, whose lawyers, in the circumstances, 
have been well advised in recommending her to decline to agree to 
anything in the shape of a Compromise.” 
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‘¢Harper’s’’ and fir. Alden 
(The Sketch, London) 

THE HOUSE of Harper & Bros. is the only one of the big New 
York publishing-houses that has elected to stay down town. It 
is away down town, too, not very far from the extreme point of 
Manhattan Island. It is, also, far off the beaten track, and anyone 
who wishes to visit the famous Franklin Square publishing- house 
has to make a special pilgrimage for that purpose. The most 
direct way of reaching Franklin Square is 1o take the Third Avenue 
Elevated Road, as it has a station almost at the Harpers’ door. 
The building is of iron, made fire-proof long before the days of 
fire-proof brick-and-steel frames, so that it is not as ight and 
graceful as it would be had it been built to-day. Broad iron 
s'airs lead to the main floor from the street, and if you turn to the 
left on reaching the top and pass through a gateway that is never 
closed, you will find yourself in the very thick of the Harper firm. 
But it is not here that you will find the editors of any of the Har- 
per periodicals, They are all housed together on the floor above. 
To get to this floor you must cross a stone bridge and climb a 
winding iron stairway, walk down a hall, turn to your right, open 
a door, and enter a large, long room. Tables, with newspapers 
and periodicals lying upon them, and cases filled with books are 
the first things that you see. If, however, you will look down the 
room to the extreme end you will see a little pen in each corner. 
One of these pens—they are not more than seven by ten feet—is 
the sanctum of Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, the editor of Harper's 
Weekly; the other is the sanctum of Mr. Henry Mills Alden, the 
editor of Harfer’s Magazine. 

If Mr. Alden is not engaged with anyone, you may walk right 
into his room, and you will be sure of a friendly welcome and an 
invitation to sit down upon the on'y chair, except his own, that 
the room affords, Although he is probably as busy an editor as 
there is in New York, Mr. Alden never seems to be in that hurry 
and rush which are such strong American characteristics. He will 
lounge back in his chair and listen as patiently to all you have to 
say, and answer your questions with as much interest, as though 
your visit were an important part of his day’s work. Mr. Alden is 
a tall man—all of six feet, I should say, and yet you do not get 
that impression until he rises from his chair and stands erect. 
His beard and mustache are grizzled, and so is his hair; but his 
eyes, notwithstanding the thousands of manuscripts he has read, 
are as bright and clear as a youth’s. Mr. Alden speaks in a low 
voice, so low that at those moments when the Elevated trains are 
rushing past his window it is almost impossible to hear him. A 
low voice from the lips of a New York man or woman is so unusual 
a thing that I, for one, welcome it, even when I have to strain my 
ears to hear it. The noises of the city which we have to talk 
down are ourexcuse. Mr. Alden lives in the country, over in an 
old New Jersey town bearing the Indian name of Metuchen. It 
is quiet over there, and his voice has become used to the country 
modulations. 

For more than twenty-five years Mr. Alden has been the editor 
of Harper's Magazine. These twenty-five years represent the best 
years of his life, those from thirty-five to sixty, so that the best 
that is in him has been given to the service of the magazine of 
which he is the editor. His personality has pervaded its pages, and 
it has been his aim to make Harper's a distinctly American maga- 
zine. Not that he is a Jingo, far from it, but that he believes in 
doing all that is in his power to develop his own country in the 
line of intelligence, and to encourage an interest in home indus- 
tries, whether they be in the direction of literary talent or the manu- 
facture of shoes. Mr. Alden is very fond of helping beginners, 
and many a now famous author has won his spurs in the pages of 
Harper's Magazine. 

Besides being an editor, Mr. Alden is a most successful author. 
He has published but three books: ‘* The Ancient Lady of Sor- 
row,” a poem, in 1872; ‘*‘God in His World,” in 1893; and ‘‘A 
Study of Death,” issued during the year 1895. The two latter 
have been widely read and received with great enthusiasm by the 
critics. Although he is regarded as a New Yorker, Mr. Alden 
was not born in this city, nor has he made it his home. He was 
born at Mount Tabor, Vermont, in 1836, and graduated from 
Williams College when he was twenty-two. Then he entered the 
Andover Theological Seminary, from which he graduated in 1860. 
He lectured before the, Lowell Institute, Boston, and wrote for 

The Atlantic Monthly, two of the most noteworthy things that a 
young New Englander could do. The next thing, therefore, was 
to come to New York, and that he speedily did. Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff, who was then on the editorial staff of The Evening Post, 
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Mr. HENRY MILLs ALDEN 


called the attention of the lat: Mr. Fletcher Hatper to the young 
Vermonter, and an opportunity to distinguish himself was given 
him at once. He was made assistant editor of Harper's Maga- 
sine, and finally, on the death of Dr. Gurnsey, the then editor, 
was installed in his place, and there he has remained ever 
since. 

Mr. Alden has filled his difficult position with ability and distinc- 
tion, and, notwithstanding the number of magazines that have 
come into the field since Harper's was established, it has steadily 
gained in circulation and importance. Jo. Roe Site 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
WILLIAM LAMB PICKNELL, the landscape-painter, who died at 
Marblehead, Mass., on Aug. 8, was born in Vermont in 1852, 
and studied in Europe, under Innes at Rome and Géréme in 
Paris. He was one of the first American landscapists, and ex- 


hibited at the Royal Academy, London, in 1877, and at the Paris 
Salon in 1878. 


—Among the prize-winners at this year’s Salons in Paris were 
two Americans—Mr. Louis Loeb, the well-known illustrator, and 
Mr. H. O. Tanner, a son of the colored Methodist Bishop of 
Philadelphia, ‘They both received third medals. 

—Messrs. Frederick Muller & Co. of Amsterdam will-sell in 
November the collection of antiquicdies of Mr. Josephus S. W. 
Jitta. {t; contains especially old cups, chalices, rel.quaries, old 
jewelry, enamels, Chinese and Japanese porcelains, bronzes, 
marbles, etc. : 

—*‘‘At the sale of the pictures of Sir John Millais, his famous 
Holbein (a real gem) was purchased by Messrs. Colnaghi for 2000 
guineas, and we learn,” says The Westminster Gazette, ‘* that it 
has bern sent to the Berlin Museum. * * * Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s Rembrandt (one of the finest pictures in the world) was 
privately purchased a short time ago for the Berlin Museum, and 
Lord Darnley’s splendid Titian, from Cobham Hall, has been al- 
lowed to go to the United States.” Who is the lucky American 
possessor of this ‘‘ splendid Titian ” ? 











Education 
Educational Notes : 


NEXT WEEK’S Critic (Aug. 21) will be an Educational Num- 
ber. 


The Museum of Natural History has just received two gifts of 
uncommon interest and value. They consist of two collections of 
butterflies, each unique in its way—the first, which is the gift of 
Mr. William Shaus of New York, now living at Twickenham, 
near London, consists of probably the most complete collection 
of tropical butterflies ever gathered together. . It contains fully 
10,000 specimens, almost half of which have never been seen even 
by specialists. The second collection is the gift of Dean E. A. 
Hoffman of the General Theological Seminary and comprises four 
specimens of every butterfly found on the American continent. 


Lord Kelvin sailed for New York on Aug. 7, by the Campania, 
to attend the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Toronto. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science was opened in Detroit on Aug. 9, in the 
Central High School building, fully 200 members being present. 
About twenty members of the British Association occupied seats 
on the platform. Secretary Frederick W. Putnam called the 
assemblage to order and announced the death of the Association's 
former President, Prof. Edward D. Cope. In the absence of the 
President, Wolcott Gibbs, of Newport, R. I., the chair was taken 
by Prof. Theodore Gill of Washington, who in turn handed over 
the gavel to Prof. W. J. McGee of the same city, Senior Vice- 
President of the Association. Mayor Maybury delivered an ad- 
dress, end further words of welcome were spoken by ex-Senator 
Thomas W. Palmer. : 


Miss Abbie A. Bradley of Hingham, Mass., has presented to 
Harvard University $20,000, in memory of her father, the late 
William L. Bradley. The income of this sum is to be spent by 
the Director of the Arnold Arboretum in scientific investigations 
for increasing the knowledge of trees and tree-planting, a subject 
in which Mr. Bradley was greatly interested. This is the first 
endowment given to the Arboretum. 


Mr. Washington Corrington of Peoria, Ill., has provided in his 
will for the establishment of a university at that place. He endows 
the proposed institution with $1,000,000, placing the estate in the 
hands of trustees to be nam d by himself. His instructions are that 
the estate shali be conserved until the interest accretions, together 
with the principal, amount to $1,500,000, when the buildiugs are 
to be erected, the faculty secured, and the library, labor-tories, 
ete., equipped. It is to be regre ted that Mr. Corrington has not 
decided to give this princely sum to some institution handicapped 
by madequate means. It is not more, but better endowed, edu 
cational institutions that we want. 

Efforts are being made in Copenhagen to secure a professorship 
for the eminent Danish critic, Georg Brandes. 


It is reported that the authorities of Williams College intend to 
limit the size of future classes, so as to restrict the total number of 
students to 300. - Their plan is to raise the standird, and at the 
same time reduce the amount of ‘pecuniary aid given to poor stu- 
dents, which threatens to become too heavy a demand upon the 
resources of the College. If these two measures prove inefficient, 
the scientific course may be dropped entirely from the curriculum. 
Williams College has a high r:putation among the best of our 
smaller colleges, and this stand for quality rather than quantity 
will be followed with interest. If it succeeds, the College cannot 
fail to profit by a stili higher reputation for scholarship. 


A reproduction of the statue of Athena, which was recently re- 
made from scattered parts and is now recognized as a copy of 
Phidias’s statue on the Acropolis at Athens, is a striking feature 
of the cover design of The Outlook's Educational Number. The 
curious story of the reconstruction of the statue is related in a 
brief article. 


Prof. T. F. Crane, the Cornell folklorist, is spending the sum- 
mer in Europe. Ina recent letter from Venice, he gives this ac- 
count of his wanderings :—‘* I landed at Genoa on July 2, and went 
on directly to Florence, where I spent ten days with Willard 
Fiske. The heat was terrible, and seriously interfered with the 
‘pleasure of my visit. From Florence 1 went to Certaldo (for the 
sake of Boccaccio), San Giniegneno, the most p'cturesque of all 
Tuscan towns, Sienna, Perugia and Assisi. From Perugia I 
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struck out for Urbino by diligence, train and carriage. 
most interesting trip, but intensely hot and lonesome. From Ur- 
bino I went by diligence to Pesaro, Rimini and Ferrari came 
next, thence a trip to Arqua, where Petrarch died, and lastly to 
Venice. Hence I goto Asolo, Mantua, Turin and Geneva.” 


Dr. James Hammond Trumbull, the philologist and historian, 
who died on Aug 5, in Hartford, Conn., was born at Stonington, 
in the same state, on 20 Dec, 1821. He he'd the degree of LL.D. 
from both Yale (his alm: mater) and Harvard, was a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the Am: rican Phi ological Society 
and other screntitic bodies, and was Secretary of State of Connect- 
icut in 1861-65. He was appointed Librarian of the Watkinson 
Library of Reference ia H«rtford in 1863 was for a short period 
lecturer on Indian languag s at Yale, and was for twenty-six years 
President of the Conncc icut Historical Society. He was best 
known as a writer on the languages of our Indians, especially of 
those of the Algonquin stock. It was he who traced the word 
‘*Mugwump ” to its source. 


In the June number of Ze Forum, Mr. Henry Harrisse, the 
well known student of Americana, claimed that there existed no 
justification for the Cabot cel bration of June 24 I-st. Mr. G. 
E. Weare replied to his arguments in Notes and Queries of 17 
July 1897, and has now reprinted his argument in a lit le eight- 
page pamptlet. Another answer to Mr. Harrisse’s arguments, in 
the same number of the well-known English periodical, was from 
the pen of Mr. G. R. F. Prowse. 


Aprop»s of Mr. A. J. Balfour’s recent statement in the House 
of Commons, that her Majesty’s Government would consider the 
advisability of prosecuting, on the charge of obtaining mon: y under 
false pretenses, the ‘‘agents of the so called National University 
of Chicago, for offering to confer degrees for $5 each,” London 
Truth warns the American public against the fraudu'ency of the 
‘* London Society of Science, Letters and Art,” which is se ling 
** degrees,” with ‘‘a gown, hood, and rank of M. A.,” to unsus- 
pecting Americans. It quotes The Churchman of New York as 
saying that such a degree, with a silver medal for merit, has been 
acquired by the Rev. John Wright of St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Putnam, Librarian of the Boston Public Library, says that 
a recently published article regarding the restrictions placed on an- 
archistic literature gave a false impression of the policy of the 
Library, and Mr. Lindsay Swift, the editor and catalogu r, whom 
the article quoted, declares that he never said what he is reported 
to have'said. Mr Putnam says:—‘‘ When I came-into office I 
found here a part of the Library called ‘The Inferno.’ It con- 
tained certain books of a salacious and immoral character, which 
as Classics every library must have, but which contain such pas- 
sages that the books cannot be given out to ciildren. These 
books are in the general catalogue, but are starred; but even these 
may be taken out by any adult upon special application to the Li- 
brarian or his assistants, They are kept out of general circulation 
pur-ly becau-e they are immoral, and in no case bec use of the 
polit cal theories they advance. I think you will readi y under- 
stand that if I should give you for publ cation a list ot these books 
we should have a lot of people coming and asking for them. Any 
book on any subj-ct which is in the Library may be taken by any 


per:on who has a card; that is, with the exception of the books 
in ‘ The Inferno.’” 


It was a 





Notes 


MEssRS. HARPER & BROS. will publish on Sept. 3, ‘‘ Certain 
Accepted Heroes,” by Henry Cabot Lodge; ‘* Froma Girl's Poin 
of View,” by Lilian Bell; ** Paste Jewels,” by John Kendrick 
Bangs; ‘‘ The Painted Desert,” by Kirk Munroe; ‘* An Open- 
Eyed Conspiracy,”” by W. D Howells; and new editions of ‘: Mrs. 
K-ith’s Crime,” by Mrs. W. K. Cliffotd, and ** Nooks and Corners 
of the New England Coast,” by Samuel Adams Drake. 


—Mark Twain has been invited by an English publi-hing-house 
to write his autobiography. He issaid to be considering the offer. 


_—Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. of Boston have in preparation a re- 
vised edition of the variorum ** Rubaiy dt,” edited by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. It will contain Dani-h and Italian translations of the 
famous poem, in addit'on 10 the English, German an{ French vari- 
ants, extrac's from Mr. Le Gallicnne’s version, addi'ional no'es, a 
biography. b bliography, etc. It will be ilu trated by a number 


of drawings by E. H. Garrett, and with a number of portraits of 
various foreign translators. 
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—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will issue during the coming fall 
season new books by John Strange Winter, Beatrice Harraden, 
Mrs. Molesworth, Geo. Manville Fenn, L. T. Meade, David Ker 
and Col. H. R. Gordon. . 


—The New Amsterdam Book Co. announces the immediate pub- 
lication, on behalf of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, of ‘*‘ Women 
Novelists of Queen Victoria's Reign,” a book of appreciations by 
the late Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. 
Macquoid, Mrs. Parr, Mrs. Marshall, Charlotte M. Yonge, Ade- 
line Sergeant and Edna Lyall, and, also in connection with Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett, of a new edition of ‘* Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson.” by John Cordy Jeaffreson, with additional facts, letters and 
other material. 


—Mr Bellamy’s ‘‘ Equality” will be published in Germany by 
the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt as soon as the translation has been 
completed. 


—Mr. Gladstone has sent the following acknowledgment of 
the receipt of a copy of Gen. James Grant Wilson's ‘‘ General 
Grant” in Appletons’ Great Commanders Series :—‘‘I thank you for 
the welcome gift of your most interesting life of General Grant. 
America is a happy country if she can produce even a few men 
worthy to be named as approaching to the excellence of Washing- 
ton.”” The reference is to a comparison drawn by the author 
be.ween Grant and Washington. 


—Mrs. Steel, in a recent interview with an English journalist, 
had this to say about her life in the East:—*‘I love India; it 
is there I am happiest, although duty keeps me here. I think 
I scarcely felt the climate; the doctors tell me | have a marvel- 
ous vitality, and I suppose it must be so, for I spent fourteen 
summers on the plains, and that is a record for an Englishwoman. 
What affects me most is the English east wind.” 


—Mr. Henry Farrar has in preparation, besides ‘*‘ Irish Mar- 
riages,” of which the edition is limited, the ‘‘ Continuation of the 
Obituary Noticesin The Gentleman's Magazine, 1781-1868," to 
be issued ‘in four volumes of about 400 pages each. Only 250 
sets will be issued, all cop es to be numbered andsigned. Only 
complete sets will be supplied, so that there will be no chance of 
any odd volumes coming on the market. 


—Mr. Richard Harding Davis has just returned from England, 
and is engaged upon a dramatization of his popular novelette, 
‘* Soldiers of Fortune.” 


—Mr. Anthony Hope was asked recently, apropos of his com- 
ing lecture-tour in this country, whether he intended to write a 
book of his American impressions. He promptly answered :—*‘I 
shall be there too long to write my impressions. I undcrstand 
that no traveler ever writes a book who stays in a country more 
than a week, and I shall be in America three months at least.” 
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—Sir Lewis Morris, author of ‘* The Epic of Hades,” etc., is 
to make a lecturing-tour in this country. under the management 
of Major Pond, beginning early in November. 


—In the latter part of July the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the London 7¢mes :— 

O AMERICANS.—To be SOLD, the best authenticated HOUSE 

of GEORGE WASHINGTON, near Banbury, consisting of an 

ancient manor: house, containing seven bedrooms, three reception rooms, 
kitchen, and offices; stabling and outbuildings, and a farm let off and 
producing £195 per annum, comprising in all about 210 acres. The 
Freehold to be Sold for a very moderate sum. 
As the Island of Barbados was the only foreign land ever visited 
by Washington, it would have been w'ser to address the above 
advertisement ‘‘ To the Marines,” instead of ‘‘ To Amer-cans.” 
The manor-house is probably the one that Washington’s ancestors 
occupied. 


—‘‘To-day is the eightieth anniversary of the burial of Jane 
Austen in the north aisle of the nave of Winchester Cathedral,” 
said The Westminster Gazette of July 24. ‘‘ She lies under a plain 
slab of black marb’e. which sets forth her high qualities of head 
and heart, and the Chri-tian fortitude and pious re-ignation with 
which her last sufferings were borne, but makes not the least 
allusion to her fame as a novelist! This is very characteristic of 
the time so admirably depicted by Miss Austen herself, when 
novel-writing, like play-acting and other shocking pursuits, was 
thought (at least in a lady) a thing to be rather ashamed of than 
otherwise. * * * It should be added that the omission was rec- 
tificd some years since by the erection on the wall near Miss Aus- 
ten’s tomb of a tablet which does full justice to her merits.” 





Publications Received 


Babylonian Talmud. New edition, by M. L. Rodkinson Vu l. IV. 
New York: New Talmud Pub. Co, 
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